











“We regret to be compelled to speak thus, but as we are 
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A Goupen Maxim. 
pees the eye of the masteris wanting, ruin and disorder 
will inevitably be the consequence. ] 

The above sentence, “in despite of the satire which it 
points against human nature, contains a moral, whose va- 
lue cannot be too highly appreciated by every proprietor 
of an estate. It may be humiliating to our pride as men 
to acknowledge the fact, but it is nevertheless true, that 
where the employer does not give personal superintend- 
ance to the affairs of his farm, or plantation, that those 
employed by him, whether slaves or hirelings, will ne- 
glect their work, and thereby cheat him out of labour to 
which he is entitled by every consideration of justice and 
right. We do not venture upon this assertion upon light 
grounds—upon vague suspieion——but from an experience 
of years, which cost us no little,in money, but more in 


¢ painful feelings. ae 
As may be said, tupt all. shy-tilloler feplings of our na- 


tare conspire to check in, the very bud of their inception, 
all suspicions of the motives and conduct of others, and 
that we are taught by the admonitions of the sacred vo- 
lume, “to judge not, lest we be judged.” The rules of 
conduct here indicated, and the spirit of admonition which 
they breathe, are worthy of all commendation; but they 
presuppose, and are based upon, a state of exalted morals, 
and a degree of purity of conduct, which unfortunately 
for the dignity of humanity, and the interests of the com- 
munity, are not often to be met with in those upon whom 
the husbandman has to rely for the labor to be bestowed 
upon his estate. We would not unnecessarily impugn the 
motives of a fellow-creature, however humble he may be 
in the scale of society ; neitherare we disposed to clothe 
with the attributes of perfection mere erring man; for in 
the whole range of philosophy there is no truth more 
susceptible of defence than this, that it is the lot of hu- 
manity to err, and our own experience teach us, that the 
employed too often conceive that it is their dime, and not 
the exertion of their physical and mental energies, which 
they have disposed of. We have seen hands, who had 
come to us with the best of reputations for industry and 
fidelity, displaying more ingenuity, and wasting more 
time, in efforts to ki/l lime, than would have enabled them 
-to acquit themselves well, and done us justice, had that 
energy and tiine been properly and honestly directed. 


justified by truth, and the public interest require its utter- 
ance, a sense of duty constrains us to admonish: every 
one engaged in the pursuits of agriculture, to con over in 
his memory the moral developed in our text—to recol- 
lect that, “where the eye of the master is wanting, ruin and 
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not what may be the constituent elements of a farmer or 
planter’s force, we say that if the master omits to give to 
his operations personal observation and inspection, from 
day to-day,abat his interests will be ‘neglected; and that 
thongh ruin may not come at once, still come it will, as 
the necessary consequence of his own neglect. Upon a 
large estate, where many hands are daily engaged, we ha- 
zard nothing in affirming, that the master’s eye is more 








than the equivalent of twenty-five per cent. of his entire 
force. It is not sufficient to success, that the master may 
plan, the various operations on his place; he must sce 
that they be faithfully executed; that what he directs to 
be done, shall not only be done, but done well, and at the 
proper time. In none of the’ avocations of life, is time 
more precious than in that of the- husbandman.. A few 
days delay in doing a thing may prove fatal, or impose 
twice the amount of labor upon his hands and his beasts 
of burthen. So important is it, that every thing connect- 
ed with the business of farming, should be done timely, 
that the delay of only a few days, frequently increases 
the cost of labor more than a hiyndred per ct.; nor is this the 
worst feature to be found in procrastination ; the success 
of the crop may be thereby jeoparded ; the. prospects and 
comforts of a family ruined, and the peace’ and quiet of 
its protector destroyed. Such being the contingent evils 
arising out of neglect, surely every reader to whom we ad- 


conclade with us, that he shust rely upon his own eye, 


desolation upon the hopes and homes of his acquaintance. 





Management of Sheép—Having concluded Mr. Ran- 
dall’s very able treatise on the “History and Characteris- 
tics of the several breeds of Sheep,” we think it yérmain 
to the.subject to follow it with one, distinguished by e- 
qual ability, on the “Management of Sheep,” and with 
that view commence it to-day. His from the pen of L. 
A. Morrell, of Lansing, New York, whose experience and 
devotion to this branch of husbandry qualify him emi- 
nently for the task of instruction. 





We received with the accompanying note from James 
H. Causten, Esq. the parcels tiferein alluded to, for which 
that gentleman will please accept our thanks. aving re- 
ceived this very acceptable present just as we were com- 
pleting our arrangements for the press of the present num- 
ber, we have only time to notice its reception, and to as- 
sure Mr. C. that we shall makea suitable disposition of 
the same. 
WaAsHINGTON, June 7th, 1842. 
Saml. Sands, Esq. ‘eh 
Editor American Farmer, Ballimore : 3 
Dear Sir: Ihave just received from the Agricultural 
Society of Santiago de Chili, some Seed Beans, (for table 
use) recommended as of superior quality, as | find themto 
be on trial—also, some Watermelon Seed, said to be of de- 
licious flavor and far superior to our very best—also sonie 
Mineral Earth, which my correspondent deseribes thus : 
“The mineral earth is:called Huano, and is much es- 





disorder will inevitably be the consequence.” We care 


teemed in England for manuring the soil. This isa Chi- 
lian product recently discove The last price in Eng- 


dress ourself, will sge the propriety of these remarks, and. 


if he desires to prevent those inroads of “ruin and disor-' 
der” upon his own estate, which have so often brought | . 


‘appreciate so generous and high 


No, & 


land of this manure was ninety-two dollars per.ton. Ap- 
ply it to your garden in small quantity to each plant, say 
a pinch with three fingers, and fifteen days after you will 
be astonished at the effect.” 

I have the pleasure to present to you, herewith, a small 
parcel ofeachof the above named articles—and hope you 
will test the beans at your table. 

I have the pleasure to add, the said society is a regalar 
subscriber to your*American Farmer,” and regard-itas a 
standard work of great excellence. 

With much respect, 
Your most obt, servt. 





James H. Cavsten. 





1 new enemy to Wheat—The Bangor Gazette says that 
a black insect of about aninch in length, resembling the 
grass-hopper, is said to be ravaging the wheat fieldsin-the | 
back towns of that county. Owing to the long drought 
they have propagated beyond precedent this season of the 
year. They fly in flocks, and when they alight do not 
cease from their ravages until they have laid waste whole 
fields. 

The Weather—Apprehensions are still entertained of 
injury to the Wheat and Rye crops from the continued 
rains ; a farmer of our county “informs us that his rye 
crop is nearly destroyed, and that this grain is suffering 
more. than the. wheat. The Lynehburg Virginian says, 
from various quarters is heard of the appearance of Rust, 
andthe ravages of the fly, but in consequence of the con- 
tinued coolness ofthe weather, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent rains the yield witt'be ifthe weither 
should continue propitiogs till harvest. © 
We had a heavy rain on Sunday evening, anda conti 
nuance thereof on Monday morning, tendering the air 
quite cool and pleasant, which prior thereto was extreme- 
ly oppressive from the heat. 


—— 


The Golden Fleece —An English journal states, a sheep 
of the Cheviot breed, the. property of Messrs. Young and 
Craig, Bighouse, Southerland, was clipped a few weeks 
ago, when its fleece was actually found to weigh no less 
than nineteen and a half imperial pounds !” 

[The above may justly be called a “golden fleece,” for 
if not gold itself, like Yorick’s wit, it will be the cause of 
it. Itis the most extraordinary fleece within ‘our recol- 
lection, and if this noble animal had not been permitted 
to carry his coat two seasons, it is still the’ more eztra- 
ordinary, and serves as a rebuke to ourself, of the vanity 
of man’s indalging in ‘self-complacency, as before we saw 
the above paragraph, we had been enjoyirig ourself in no 
stinted measure, with the idea of owning a Bakewell ram, 
of no mean pretensions to the claim of excellence, as the 
bearer of a golden and ponderous fleece. He yielded ue 
a short time since a clip of eleven and a quarter pounds of 
as beautiful long wool as rieed be separated from the car- 
cas of ram or ewe. But we must content ourself, for tho” 
in weight his may not’compare with that of his Cheviot 
competitor, still it is a heavy, very heavy fleece, and he 
a noble fellow, and we were about to say,—but should 
not be so selfish,—that we were sorry at having sold him; 
for though hig services would have been valuable to us, 
still we are consoled at his loss by «the reflection that 
his present owner, Judge Field, of Culpepper, Va. to 
whoin we sent him a few days since, will know how to 
bred a fellow, and . that 





he will contribute to elevate the character of the sheep 
in his neighborhood. i 3 
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From the Transactions of the N. Y. Agricultural Society. 


ManaGemMent or Sueep. 
Lansing, Tompkins county, January 10th, 1541. 

Dear Sia:—I respectfully acknowledge the receipt of 
your circular, soliciting, in behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New-York State Agricultural Society, infor- 
mation on various subjects, and of that character which 
would condice to the advancement of the important in- 
terest of agriculture. You have my assurance, sir, that 
jt is with great (liffidence ! undertake the execution of the 
task you have been pleased to assign me, proceeding from 
a conviction that others could have been selected far bet- 
ted qualified, from the possession of a greater amount of 
knowledge applicable to the subject. But inspired with 
much zeal in the great cause which we are mutually as- 
sociated to promote, I am induced to make an effort to 
discharge this difficult duty, which J shall endeavor to 
full to the best of my humble ability, with perfect plain- 
ness, and as much brevity as is compatible wiih the impor- 
tance of the subject. Such is its magnitude, that a full 
discussion of it, accompanied with such illustrations as 
are necessary, would lead to greater length than my time 
will permit, or perhaps would be agreeable to yourself. 
Therefore, | am constrained to devote this essay only to 
details connected with winter management of sheep ; ani 
peradventure if it be your pleasure that the subject, embra- 
cing summer management, on a future occasion should be 
continued by myself, your wishes will be cheerfully com- 
plied with. Impressed with the belief that practica/ knowl- 
edge is the greatdesideratum, it is purposed to confine my- 
self almost wholly to the results of my own experience, 
what my eyes have seen and hands handled ; indeed, that 
in which I take a personal part. 

It will readily be acknowledged by all who have had 
the least experience in sheep husbandry, that winter is the 
season, in our latitude, when the skill of the sheep master 
is most severely tested ; and that in the ratio of his atten- 
tion or neglect is his profit or loss. This being so very 
obvious and well known, itis truly lamentable that the 
great majority of farmers are so slovenly, and it may be 
added inhuman, in the management aud care of their flocks. 
The prominent points wherein errors most abound, are 
neglect of protection, bad food and slovenly mode of feed- 
ing, permitling loo many to herd together, neglect to seper- 
ate the weak from the strong,together with many other mat- 

“ters essential to success, which will be duly noticed in my 

f . In advocating reform) in these several particu- 

» # trust that none will chatge me with presumption in 

setting up my own system as a correct standard ; for if any 

‘part of my practice should be discovered as erroneous, let 
at be avoided, and then no’possible harm can ensue. 

The first important point which will be discussed, con- 
nected with the winter management of sheep, is PRoTEc- 
‘rion, in support of which greater space will be required 

“than is wished. The strong inveterate prejudice enter- 
“tained by thousands of farmers against this necessary mat- 
“ter in sheep economy is truly surprising; the grounds of 
“which are, that it enervates the constitution and induces 
sdisease, and consequently deteriorates the quality and di- 
gminishes the quantity of the fleece. It will be my endea- 
“vor te prove that these conclusions are the very reverse of 
true. 

It isnow many years since | embarked in sheep hus- 

ry. My original purchase amounted to about 500, 
tthe half of which were from the then celebrated Merino 
flock of General Wadsworth, of Genesee ; and the residue 
tthe best common’ wooled sheep tha | could procure. | 
_ @ommenced crossing with these, and steadily pursued the 
policy, even to the present time, of improving their quali- 
a ene fineness and closeness of pile with as 

regard to size and vigor of constitution as possible. 
A course was adopted during the season of pastur- 
ing the flocks often from one field to another, 
of hay and grain during winter, but 
varying fiom nine to twelve per cen!—and 

{ »noted—would occur yearly, in despite of these 

seflorts. It was not, however, until about the year 25, that 
were opened to the cause of this mortality, so sen- 
n the purse, and revolting to humanity ; it was 
- Accordingly, I forthwith e- 
of barns with sheltering apartments— 
»déscribed—which proved an immediate 

misfortunes. Since that event, on refer- 


p records, it appears that my loss has not 
to exceed one and a half per cent with 


eamnber, and if comparative value were the stand- 





























ard, not the half of one per cent. inasmuch as the deaths 
were confined to sinall and Tate lambs, and ewes inclined 
to age; whereas exposure cut down gouod'as well as in- 
different. But to make my limited Joss, during the sea- 
son of foddering, appear still more striking, I will stare the 
fact, that last winter, out of two thousand, sixteen only 
died of the age of two years and upwards, several of which 
arose from casualties, and the residue that died were small 
lambs, ten from bad nursing, and the number about twen- 
ty. If this statement is contrasted with the per centage 
of loss before the resort to protection, it will readily dis- 
pel the delusion that it tends to enervate the constitution 
of sheep. 

Although philosophy enters largely in support of the 
position, that sheltering of sheep in our vigorous climate, 
is a counteracting cause of disease, yet it is deemed ne- 
cessary to state only a simple fact to overthrow the pre- 
judice heretofore stated in reference to this point. When 
iny flocks were exposed, the diseases to which they were 
subject were scab, pelt-rol, scours or purging, and an ex- 
cessive discharge of mucus from the nose, and many died 
from apparently no other disease disease the sheer pov- 
erly. But since protection, no epidemic has prevailed, 
and disease of any kind is rare indeed, only occurring in 
individual cases. From this result, whatever may be the 
conclusion of some, it must at least be clear to every un- 
prejudiced mind, that worm shelters are the preventatives 
of disease, rather than the inducing cause. 

That protection will deteriorate the quality of the fleece 
of which very many seem quite sure, nothing is more 
groundless ; a mere delusion, and like every thing else of 
this character, originating in ignorance. This class of 
farmers say, that the Saxons, which yielda finer wool 
than any other variety, and possessing more delicate con- 
stitutions, live in a colder climate than ours, and hence 
conclude that exposure is necessary here, to prevent de- 
terioration. That the climate of parts of Germany, where 
the pure Saxon abounds, is colder than this latitude, is 
very true; but the fact it appears is not known, that there 
protection is of the utmost necessity, and is most rigidly 
practised. Ignorance of this is the foundation of the fal- 
lacy which so generally prevails. It should be known, 
that all the fine wooled sheep, the descendants of which 
are now dispérsed over half of christendom, originated in 
Spain, the climate of which is extremely temperate and 
equable ; and if transported to a climate rigorous and in- 
constant, does not true philosophy teach us the necessity 
of adopting every meanSto secure to the animal a temper- 
ature as nearly correspon@fg to that which is natural to 
it? This will not be denicd. The vegetable kingdom is, 
in many respects, analagous to the animal. The exotic 
plant of Asia, or Africa, must ‘be surrounded by a temper- 
ature suited to its nature, otherwise it will either die, or 
lose some of its original properties or qualites; so it empha- 
tically is with regard to animals by transferring them from 
their native climes. Although, with them, we may not at 
once destroy life, by non-conformity to the great law of 
nature, yet physical degeneracy in some form and prema- 
ture death will certainly follow, sooner or later. Nature 
will do all in her power to preserve the principle of life, 
but must yield when insurmountable obstacles present 
themselves ; and the one great obstacle with us is our cli- 
mate ; hence the necessity of protection to counteract its 
hardships. With the statement of one or two facts, I will 
close the discussion of this point, although it could be 
mace stronger, by other illustrations. The first clip shorn 
after my flocks were sheltered, their wool (stapled at the 
Middlesex manufactory, L3well,) sold, sorted, three cenrs 
per Ib. higher than the previous one, which arose not from 
selling the coarsest sheep during the interim, having par- 
ted with only about 50 of this class. And again, my wool, 
previous to that period, was:harsh, weak in fibre, and to 
use a technical term, dead in feeling ; since then, it has 
been distinguished by life, softness and elasticity, and great 
strength of fibre. This is always a natural and sure con- 
sequence, when sheep are kept in vigorous and healthy 
condition. 

The next point I shall notice is, ‘ha! protection will in- 
crease the weight of the fleece. Aii farmers are aware that 
in fattenning swine, or other steck, mi/durss of tempera- 
ture is of paramount importance to hasten the process— 
and why? Because the comfort of the animal is thereby 
promoted. And itis asked, will not the same cause pro- 
duce a similar result with the sheep whien i/s comfort is 
thus consulted? .Surely this will, not be questioned. And 
who will deny that a sheep in good condition will shear 





But I will leave theory, and resort to stubborn facts spread 
before me in my sheep records, which will place the point 
im question beyond the cavil of the most sceptical. Be. 
fore protection, the average yield of wool per head, was 
from 2 Ib. 7 oz. to 2 Ib. 9 oz.; and this too, when the 
flock partook more of the “old fashioned Merino” char- 
acteristics than at present, and provided the same 
means had been adopted to secure their health and con- 
dition as now, the produce would have exceeded 03 Ibs. 
of this there is no doubt. The first clip that followed 
protection, the average per head was 2 1b. 10 0z.; the see 
cond 2 lb, 14 0z.; third 2 Ib. 123 oz ; fourth 2 Ib. 104, 
oz.; and the last clip, 2b. 12 oz. The disparity in these 
averages is in part to be attributed to the difference in the 
number of yearlings, but mostly to the seasous, which in 
in unaccountable manner affect sometimes the weight of 
fleece generally. I.shall not go into further particulars, 
but state the aggregate increase of tive clips, as above, a- 
mounts to seventeen hundred pounds, which at the prices 
sold, would cover the interest of the whole flock fur five 
years, valuing them at one’ dollar and fifty cents per head! 
This is submitted as one only of the solid argnments 
in favor of the policy of protection. The legitimate con- 
clusion to be drawn from the above premises, is, that 
sheep keptin good condition will yield a larger quantity 
of wool—ergo—the necesity of protection, as one of the 
means to promote this condition. 

Increase of lambs, is another sure result of protection. 

It is almost superfluous ‘to tell an intelligent, practical 
farmer, or the animal physiologist, that in order to produce 
a healthy and vigorous offspring, the sire and dam should 
possess sound constitutions, and good conditon during 
pregnancy is of the highest importance. By means of 
great attention to these important particulars, together 
with skilful crossing, miay be ascribed all the improve- 
ments which have been made from time to time, in do- 
mestic animals. Unfortunately, the opposite of this has 
been too generally practised by our farmers, which will 
account for the ill-shaped, puny, diminutive race of ani- 
mals scattered over our widely extended country. The 
splendid Durham, and all other breeds of celebrity, will 
surely degenerate to the likeness of the natives, if subject- 
ed to this miserable-course of management. It will never 
answer to permit any kind of stock to be reduced mater- 
ially in flesh during half of the year, so as to require the 
residue to restore them. No, itis only by keeping up 


selecting breeders, that.gize and beauty of form will be 
preserved ; and so doing, fispring from generation to 
generation will retain the characteristics of its ancestors. 
It will be well to remember, as we sow, we must reap ; or 
in other words,as we manage our stock, whether ill or 
well,so will be their offspring. 

It has been made evident from what has already been 
stated, that before my flocks were protected, good condi- 
tion could not be sustained, and these were the consequen- 
ces. 

The period I heave chosen for my ewes to drop their 
lambs, is during the month of May. When this truly im- 
portant time artived, very many were sadly impoverished, 
and of course, feeble ; and the consequence was, inability 
to fold without assistance. From this, it is very easy to 
conceive the nature of the offspring ; small, puny and ill- 
constructed; and if they lived, from deficiency of nutriment, 
were comparatively a race of runts. [tis almost needless 
to remark, from the character of such a progeny, that when 
winter came, it brought with it the terrors of death.to ma- 
ny ; and the pitiable objects might well have thought in 
the language of the infant’s epitaph, 

**sSince we are so soon done for, 
Wonder what we were begun for.” 

But since protection, the result has been very different. 
The ewes, at folding time were healthy and strong ; and 
it can be said with truth, being a personal business, | have 
not found thirty ewes, during the last five seasons, from 
debility, needing the assistance above mentioned. The 
lambs were alike healthy with the dams; the deaths com- 
paratively nothing ; and from the ewes possessing an abun- 
dance of nutriment, owing to their good condition, their 
offspring grew rapidly, and upon all this nature founded 
vigorous constitutions. Suffice it to say, that formerly 
the loss of lambs during winter was very large,so much 
so that it would be too mortifying to enter into particu- 
lars ; but through the virtue of protection, with other im- 
proved means, the of loss has been too trifling to detail. 
The legitimate deduction from what has been said jn sup 





a larger amount of wool than one in very ordinary flesh. 


port of this last position, is the importance of preserving 


good condition the year round, and the nicest attention in , 
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ood condilion with the ewes, which can only be uniform- 
sustained but by she lering j and an iacreased, and 

* more vigorous offspring will be the sure results. 
Protection of sheep is also a means of suviag proven- 


der. oi 

Having based my other positions upon facts, the results 
of actual experiment, it is with regret that [ have none to 
offer of a decisive character to support the one in ques- 
tion; but | hope to produce conviction without them. Eve- 
ry practical farmer is well aware, that every description 
of stock will consume more food in severe, or moderately 
cold weather, than when'it is otherwise, Now nature is 
always exerting herself with every thing, from man to the 
reptile, to promote its physical welfare for the preserva- 
tion of the principle of life. Hence, when any animal is ex- 

sed, or subjected to extreme hardship, and our climate 
is the greatest natural one, itis prompted to partake of 
greater quantities of food in order to combat, or counteract 
it; therefore, inasmuch as sheep are subjected to greater 
hardships, from the severity of our winters, without pro- 
tection than with it, the inference is legitimate that they 
will consume more provender with a view to their welfare. 
Without further speculations as to causes, | will take the 
liberty to cite the testimony of H. D.Groye, Esq. of Rens- 
selaer co., known to very many of our agriculturists as a 
gentleman, profound in his knowledge of sheep husban- 
dry in all its branches, acquired in his native country, 
Germany, where the subject, perhaps, is better understood 
than any part of the world. He says, “that protection is 
almost as necessary to the health and good condition of 
sheep, as food itself. Not only do sheep do much better, 
but itis a saving of fodder, and manure.” Other testimo- 
ny could be adduced, but this, coming from so unques- 
tionable a source, is deemed conclusive to establish the 
position. I will add, my opinion is, that the saving of hay 
is equivalent to one ton perhundred, to say nothing of 
grain, which Ifed liberally before protection, but since 
have abandoned, except to my lambs. 

A few additional remarks will close thisbranch of 
sheep management. ‘What has been advanced in sup- 
port of the policy of protection, it is apparent, has been 
with entire reference to pecuniary gain; but, I ask, does 
not humanity urge us to its adoption? Ifthe sheep had 
not been tamed to man’s submission, its natural instincts 
would never have brought it,within regions like ours. 
No, the God of nature whould have protected it by guid- 
ing its wandering steps to warmer climes. Therefore, 
since man has appropriated it ta, his use, does not the 
Great Dispenser of good requiggtt-of.ue that we should 
“deal kindly” towards it? It is indeed.a religious obliga- 
tion thus to do, and none but a barbarian would violate it. 
When the storm howls, and bitter cold urges around are 
“blazing hearth,” let us think of the animal that Heaven has 
provided to furnish the material to clothe and warm us, 
and manifest our gratitude by endeavoring to make i/s 
condition alike comfortable with ourselves. 

Having dwelt so long upon the subject of protection, 
which I fear not a few will think prolix, from want of a 
just appreciation of its benefits, it is now deemed necessa- 
ry to speak of the kind of shelters of which I make use. 

They consist of barns and framed hovels, the latter si- 
ded and covered with boards, instead of straw, which is 
common. Several of the barns are 30 feet by 20, with 14 
feet posts; and other 26 by 20, with 15 feet posts—six 
feet of the length of the Jower part of the last mentioned 
being used for granaries. Owing toa decided antipathy 
to stacking of hay, some of the barns are filled with hay 
from the bottom, with the above kind of hovels adjoining ; 
and with others, the protecting apartment is formed by 
resting poles upon the lower girts, which are elevated a- 
bout 4} feet from the ground, and upon these the hay 
rests. The first class mentioned are not large enough to 
hold a sufficiency of fodder for 100 sheep, which is the 
largest number I permit to herd together, and therefore 
the latter are preferable, being ample in size for every pur- 
pose, provided the hay is not of a coarse quality, and the 
winter an ordinary one. They all front the south, on 


. which side are boards made to shove like bars ; a space of 


six or eight, however, is always left open io permit the 


_. sheep going in or outat pleasure. This affords means 


of ventillation, and the animal is left to its own unerting 


instinct to determine whien it is proper to enter, or other- 


wise. I here take the liberty to put forth an earnest pro- 
test against close confinement of sheep, verily believing that 
it tends to diminish their vigor and hardihood, deterior- 
ates the quality of the wool, and induces disease. Jt is but 
rarely practical, however, in this State, and therefore fur- 








ther remarks aie unessesal. Ona distant farm I have 
several barns coustructe.) vterthe model of many of the 
German barns in Pennsy|vania,standing on side hills, with 
underground apartments. ‘'I'ag size of these is 45 by 35, 
and by means of a division wall, afford ample accommo- 
dation for 100 sheep each. Ou. three sides of each apart- 
ment are fixed box racks, which are used only when the 
weather is severely cold or stormy ; at such times the ad- 
vantagés of feeding under cover cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated. {t is deemed idle_to enter into a discussion of 
the relative merits of the class of baras described, or to 
suggest models of others ; these matters being determined 
by taste, and the means which farmers can command for 
their superstructure. With regard to myself, | give a de- 
cided preference to those first’ described for the purposes 
used, inasmuch as they are from necessity scattered, there- 
fore greater is the convenience and facility in securing 
hay ; whereas, in regard to large and_expensive barns, a 
greater distance of cartage is required, and in case of con- 
flagration, the difference in loss isan essential item. If 
any should be disposed to follow my example, the situa- 
tion is material, and should be on the dorders of their inea- 
dows, if placed on them at all; otherwise, when the manure 
is hauled away in the spring, they will be badly poached. 
To be Continued. 


Frem Kenrick’s New American Orchardist. 
TRANSPLANTING. 


When trees are removed for the purpose of being trans- 
planted, their roots should, if possible, be preserved 
fresh and entire. If these precautions have been oinitted, 
their whole bodies and roots must be immersed in fresh 
water during twenty-four hours; and their tops must be 
lessened in proportion to the loss their roots have sustain- 
ed. The sources by which they derive the nourishment 
which they receive from the earth being diminished, the 
whole sap of the tree, and even its vitality, would other- 
wise pass off by transpiration. 

October and November, and immediately after the first 
hard frosts have arrested vegetation, is esteemed the best 
season ofall for transplanting trees. The peach, the 
plum, the cherry, and evergreen trees, do especially well 
when planted early in autumn. But where circumstances 
render it necessary, transplaating may be deferred till 
spring. 

When trees are transplanted in autumn, the earth be- 
comes duly consolidated at their roots, and they are ready 
to vegetate with the first Al taggoment of spring. 

The holes for receiving the trees, should be dug from 
four to six feet in diameter, according to the size of the 
trees. and eighteen inches deep; the yellow subsoil should 
be cast out to this depth, and replaced at bottom with rich 
soil, intermixed with a, portion of manure. The tree 
should generally be set no deeper than it stuod before, 
otherwise the lower roots will cease to grow; the fibres 
should be spread horizontally, in their natural position, 
and the soil intimately and compactly placed about their 
roots ; manure may be placed above and beneath, and on 
every side, but ought never to be suffered to come in con- 
tact with the roots, as it is liable, in this case, to corrupt 
and injure them:—finish by treading the ground very 
hard. When evergreen trees are set, it is generally con- 
sidered indispensable to pour at once a few gallons of wa- 
ter around the tree previous to treading hard the earth: 
finish earthing, and tread hard an hour afterwards. This 
is an excellent and safe mode with regard to. any tree. 


GATHERING AND PRESERVING APPLES. 


Various theories have been offered for preserving ap- 
ples in a sound state for winter use, or fordistant voyages. 
Some have proposed gathering the fruit before it is ripe, 
and drying it on floors before it is up; this has been tried; 
the apples lose their sprightly. flavor, and keep no better 
thai by some less troublesome modes. Dr. Noah Web- 
ster recommends that they should be put down between 
layers of sand which has been dried by the heat of sum- 
mer. This is without doubt an excellent mode, as it ex- 
cludes the air, and absorbs the moisture, and must be use- 
ful when apples are to be shipped to warm climates. 

Chopped straw has also been highly recommended to 
be placed between the layers of fruit; but I have noticed 
that the straw from the perspiration it imbibes, becomes 
musty, and may probably do more hurt than good. When 
apples are to be exported, it has been recommended that 
each be separately wrapped in coarse paper, in the man- 
ner oranges and lemons are usually putup. This is, 
without doubt, an excellentmode. And Mr- Loudon has 
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recommended that apples destined for Europe, should be 
packed between layers of vrain. 

Great quantities of fine winter fruit are raised in the 
vicinity of Boston, and put up for winter use, for the 
markets, and for exportation. ‘The following is the mode 
almust universally adopted by the most experienced ; and 
by this mode apples, under very unfavorable circum- 
stances, are frequently preserved in a sound state, or not 
one in fifty defective, fora period of seven or eight 
months. The fruit is suffered to hang ou the tree to as late. 
a period as possible in October, or till hard frosts have: 
loosened the stalk, and they are in imminent danger of 
being blown down by high winds: such as have already. 
fallen are carefully gathered and inspected, and the best, 
are put up.for early winter use. They are carefully 
gathered from the tree by hand, and as carefully, laid in 
baskets. New, tight, well-seasoned flour barrels from the 
bakers, are usually preferred: the baskets, being filled, 
are cautiously lowered into the barrels and reversed. 
The barrels, being quite filled, are gently shaken, and the 
head is gently pressed down to its place and secured. It 
is observed that this pressure never causes them to rot 
next the head, and is necessary, as they are never allow- 
ed to rattle in removing. No soft straw or shavings are 
adinitted at the ends; it causes mustiness and decay. ‘I"hey 
are next carefully placed in wagons, and removed on the 
bulge, and laid in-courses in a cool, airy situation on the 
north side of buildings, near the cellar, protected by a 
covering, on the top, of boards, so_ placed as to defend 
them from the sun and rain, while the air is not excluded 
at the sides. A chill does not injure them; “it is no dis- 
service; but when extreme cold weather comes on, and 
they are in imminent danger of being frozen, whether by 
night or by day, they are carefully rolled into a cool, 
airy, dry cellar, with openings on the north side, that the 
cold air may have free access ; they are laid in tiers, and 
the cellar isin due time closed and rendered secure from 
ae The barrels are never tumbled or placed on the 
head, 

Apples keep best when grown in dry seasons and on 
dry soils. If fruit is gathered late, and according to the 
above «irections, re-packing is unnecessary; it is even 
ruinous and should on no account be practiced till the 
barrel is opened for use. {t has been fully tried. 

When apples are to be exported, Mr. Cobbett has re- 
commended that they should, if possible, be carried on 
deck; otherwise between decks. Between decks is the 
place, and in the mast dry, cool, and airy part. 

oe com ee +sa~ ~ ? 
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Tue Weatuer.—As might well be. supposed, from the 
cold weather in our immediate neighborhood last week, 
severe cold has-been experienced north and east of us. 
The following paragraphs from different quarters attest 
the fact: ’ ; 

The New York Commercial says: “Mr Beach, from 
the Catskill Mountain House, has dropped in this morn- 
ing to say that it is delightfully cold up in his ‘pine 
orchard.» Two postcoaches of ladies and gentlemen, in 
search of the picturesque, climbled up the mountain on 
Saturday, but before they got there Old Winter, who 
rolled up his mantle several weeks ago, and was supposek 
to have set offfor the North, suddenly came back, and 
unfolded it again, leaving the mountains as white as when 
its bald pate woods were periwigged with snow in Jant- 
ary. Mr. Beach informs us thatthe snow is yet five feet 
deep in the ravine of the falls, two miles back of the 
Mountain House.” ; ; 

The Erie (Pa.) Gazette of Thursday says: “The e 
was a pretiy severe froston Monday night last) Ice wi:s 
formed at various places.” “" 

The Boston Mail states that snow fell in that city an 
Saturday last. and that the mountains of Berkshire were 
covered with snow on that day. 

A letter from Bennington (Vt.) states that on Wednes- 
day last ice made in that town of considerable thickness, 
aud that on Friday snow fell all day. Vegetation had 
suffered by these unseasonable visitations. a 

On Saturday last snow fell for seven hours at Bruns- 
wick near Troy, New York. Inthe Cat-kill mountains 
on Saturday last the snow was lying five feet deep in the 
ravine on the falls. , 

Snow, four inches deep,’ fell in Essex county, New 
York, on Friday last. The Times, of Chambersburg, 
(Pa.) says: “A slight-eprinkling of snow was witnessed 
in this place on Friday morning last. We learn that it 
also snowed pretty freely on the mountains west of this 
on the same morning.” At Hagerstown, there was a 
slight fall of snow on Saturday morning. 
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AGRICULTURAL Fairs. 

Mississippi State Agricultural: Society—The fair of 
this society was held in a grove near Jackson, Miss. on 
the 13th April Jast, and from the number of premiums a- 
warded, and the reports of committees, we are inclined to 
believe that a becoming spirit of agricultural enterprize 
has been awakened in that quarter. Among the success- 
ful competitors we find the name of onr friend Col. S. C. 
Tarpley, who had awarded him three silver cups and as 
many certificates. Besides the animals whose owners re- 
ceived premiums for their excellence, the Committee re- 
mark, there were also exhibited others, of which they 
take great pleasure in saying they were worthy of being 
shown, both on account of the credit they did their own- 
ers, and the cheering indications they give of an awaken- 
ing among the citizens of Mississippi to their true inter- 
ests. The show of hogs was highly gratifying both as to 
numbers and appearance. There were thirteen specimens 
of butter exhibited, the greater part very fine. Though 
there was difficulty in giving to any one of thein a decid- 
ed preference over all the others, the committee rather 
preferred a specimen of 10} Ibs. exhibited by Mrs. H. W. 
Alsworth, of Madison co.,and place specimens shown by 
Mrs. Hall, of Hinds co. and Mrs. Christmas, of Madison 
co. as next entitled to preference. We do not perceive, 
however, from the report, thatany premiums were award- 
ed to either of those ladies; this we regret the more, as 
the society were liberal in their awards to the gentlemen 
competitors ; and,for our life, we cannot see why a gen- 
tleman should be more entitled to a premium for a fine 
horse, cow or hog, than is a lady for superior butter. The 
judgment of the gentlemen composing the committee on 
Butter as to “preference” was doubtless very gratifying to 
the pride and feelings of those Jadies entitled to that dis- 
tpction ; but without taxing our gallantry in behalf of the 
fair competitors, or in the least desiring to undervalue the 

“worth of the Committee’s decision, we must be permitted 
respectfully to suggest, whether that “preference” would 
snot have been more gracioualy. manifested and received 
Zn the shape of an elegant cream-pot ? 

The exhibition of agricultural implements appears to 
have been gratifying. Among the manufactured articles 
“we notice one by Mr. H. B. Evans called a Bear and 


Wolf Trap and Rogue Catcher. This is spoken of as: 


being an ingenious contrivance, but however well adapt- 
sed it may be for the two first purposes implied by its 
mame, we have some misgivings as to the propriety of its 
‘application to the third. Rogues are evils in every com- 
munity, which should be abated, but we have not yet 
" gmade up our minds as to the moral beauty of catching 
‘them in the same trap with wol¥es and bears. and espe- 
@ially as the lives, or limbs of the innocent might be as 
likely to become the victims as those of the guilty. 
pice or want of time no report was made on farms and gar- 
Lf, 
The Agricultural, Horticultural and Botonical Socie- 
_ ty of Jefferson College, Miss.—This society held its Fair 
‘on the grounds of Mr. Wailes, on the 29th of April. Mr. 
Prrerer] from the committee on Farms, made a report, 
in which he regrets, that owing to the backwardness of 
“most of the planters in offering their places for inspec- 
\‘tion, the eommittee’s operations were confined to a com- 
a ' small field of observation. The Committee 
' this, ‘and point out with great good sense the 
hich probably led to the result, and 
to come forward against the next Fair, 
ion enable the society to carry out 
for the promotion of which it was 













our readers the remarks 








remainder of their report, and we are sure that the con- 
cluding remarks will find a response in the bosom of eve- 
ry man who knows how to appreciate the priceless value 
of a good wife : 

In proceeding to give an account of their doings, the 
committee would express their high satisfaction with the 
spirited manner in which afew of our enterprising and 
zealous fellow-citizens have come forward and submitted 
their places to inspection. Taking them in the order in 
which they were visited, the first ofthese Mr. W.H. Dus- 
har, of Adams county. The plantation of this gentleman, 
situated eight miles east of Natchez, consists of broken 
up-land.—From his charming and picturesque residence 
at an elevation of 400 feet above the level of the bluff at 
Natchez the city can be plainly seen with the unassisted 
eye. His dwelling house and appendages eminently 
combine utility, neatness and beauty, and the committee 
feel justified in speaking of them both as to their quality 
and the judgment and taste displayed in their construction, 
in terms of unqualified commendation. His cotion gin 
and grist mill in separate buildings are spacious and well 
arranged, and Boll’s patent cotton press attached to the 
former deserves particular notice as a valuable improve- 
ment therein. The plantation, fences and crops of cotton 
and corn afford ample evidence of judicious cultivation, 
and of a well managed establishment throughout. 

The next place viewed by the Committee was Mr. 
John Robson’s plantation in Adams county, situated ten 
miles east of Natchez. It consists of broken upland. 
The plantation is judiciously arranged and cultivated, the 
fields properly divided, and the crops seasonably varied 
and attended. Mr. Robson raised last year, and has now 
on hand an abundance of grain and hay, a single field of 
80 acres in oats, and extensive enclosures of cane afford- 
ing gous ape pree for stock. His teams and planta- 
tion tools and implements are very good, his negro 
houses coinfortable and remarkable for cleanliness and 
neatness, his negroes well clothed and apparently well 
fed and happy, and his quarters abound in a great num- 
ber of fine healthy looking negro children. -He has, at 
this time, growing and bearing fruit, the English Walnut 
and soft shelled Almond trees. He attends to the nurture 
of bees and has at this time a number of hives, well con- 
trived for raising aud securing honey. 

The next ‘gentleman whose premises came under the 
view of the committee, is Mr. Walter Irvine, likewise of 
Adams County. Mr. Irvine’s plantation lies about twelve 
miles North East of NateHez, near the village of Selser- 
town, and embraces the large and ancient. Indian Mound 
near that place so famous for its gigantic dimensions. Mr. 
Irvine had invited the committee principally to examine 
the performance of onaof Page’s Patent portable saw- 
mills, recently erected and put in operation by him, but 
after examining the mill, he politely afforded us an in- 
spection of his premises and crop. We saw much to ad- 
mire in the general management of the place, and were 
particularly struck with the unusual forwardness, of the 
crop as well as of the work. A large crop of very fine 
forward and promising sweet potatoes of the best kind 
and quality, constituted a special attraction. The exam- 
ination of the zaw-mill, (an invention never seen before 
by any member of the committee) resulted much to their 
gratification. It will not be expected for us to furnish 
any minute description of the machine—we are not 
mechanics, and will therefore, only venture to speak of it 
in reference to its performance. On this occasion is was 
propelled by five horses, awkward and unaccustomed to 
the draught, and was driven by a single hand. The stock 
on which it operated measured 16 feet 8 inches in length, 
by 14 inches. Propelled in brisk time the sawing of a 
plank of the above dimensions oceupied only four minutes. 
The motion of the saw, during the operation, appeared 
regular and steady, and the plank was remarkable for 
evenness. We feel incompetent to speak of the merits 
of this mill, but would advise persons wishing to make 
experiments with one of this description, to visit it and 
satisfy themselves by personal inspection. Its capacity 
to saw well and rapidly, timber of the dimensions above 
stated, we consider adlequa'ely tested and proved. Mr. 
Irvine has been the first, as far as we are informed, of our 
enterprising planters to patronize and introduce the 
machine amongst us—he expresses himself fully satisfied 
with its performance, and we would respectfully refer our 
brother planters and others wanting such a_ mill to its 
polite proprietor for any more special information con- 
cerning it. | 








The committee passed by invitation, from Mr. Irvine’s 
to the adjoining plantation of Mr. James Archer in Jeffer- 
son county. Mr. Archer’s plantation consists, like at] 
the others previously viewed of broken up-land. His 
arrangements for pasturing his stock are extensive, and 
his pastures of fine quality. His erop, though young, ig 
decidedly promising, and indicates good culture for the 
season. This plantation is so divided as to admit of 
frequent rotation of crops—the crop of grain bearing a 
judicious and liberal proportion to the cotton in cultiva- 
tion. His barn and cribs exhibit signs of abundance, and 
the condition of the horses, hogs and other stock testify 
to the good feeding and kind treatment they receive. Jn 
the domestic department, and in all pertaining to it, the 
committee were highly gratified with what they saw— 
abundance, economy, comfort, neatness, and taste were 
every where manifest. The gardens, the smokehouse, 
the cellar, te dairy, the pantry were all full of their ap- 
propriate furniture, and all evidenced the personal atten- 
tion and superintending care of that best and brighest of 
household divinities, (the presiding genius of homes) a 
domestic and industrious wife. ‘lhe committee do not 
wish to discriminate,.or draw any comparison between 
the plantations of the above mentioned gentlemen—but 
recommend that to each be awarded a plough of the most 
approved construction, as a premium of the society for a 
well-managed plantation. 

Jas. S. Jounston, Chairman. 

With a becoming spirit of gallantry, we are pleased to 
find, that various ladies were awarded premiums for flow- 
ers, bouquets, as also for needlework ; the exhibition of 
which as well as the presence of the ladies, tended to in- 
crease the interest of the scene. 

The display of stock was as gratifying to the specta- 
tors as it was honorable to the State, and gave assurance 
that the true spirit is abroad among her agriculturists, 

Mr. Isaac Dunbar was awarded a premium for speci- 
mens of white and red wine, the produce of his vineyard 
and manufactured by himself in 1841, several bottles of 
which were tested by competent judges, and pronounced 
as favorable specimens for the age. 

Mr. R. Y. Wood received a premium for several bacon 
hams cured in 1825, by Col. Jas. G. Wood, of Jefferson 
county, being. 17 years old, and perfectly sound and 
sweel. We think thag.a second premium should have 
been awarded to Mr. Wood, on condition that he would 
furnish to the society a recipe of his method of curing, 
as that method which preserves bacon for so long a pe- 
riod “sound and sweet,” is a secret worth knowing. 

“Last, though not least in our affections,” we mention, 
with pride, the name of Miss Ellen Wailes, to whom a 
premium was awarded for Silk Worms and Cocoons. We 
record her name with the more pleasure, as we desire no 
better evidence of her excellence and worth, than is ma- 
nifested by her attention to this branch of agricultura! in- 


dustry. 


Page’s Portable Sawing Miil—We are pleased to find 
a favorable notice taken, in the proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural and Botanical Society of Jefferson 
College, Mississippi, of the Sawing Mill of our ingenious 
townsman, Mr. Geo. Page, as it is always gratifying to us 
to see mechanical talent réceiving its just meed of praise. 


Corn—Recollect, that unless your corn-field be kept 
clean and the soil light and open to the action of the at- 
mosphere, it is impossible for the plants to do justice to 
their powers of production, and that good culture is just 
as necessary as rich Jand to secure a large yield. 





Composition for Corn—C. N. Bement says—For the 
last two years J have been in the practice of usinga compo- 
sition for my corn, which I have found very beneficial. J 
applied it as soon as the plants were up, and again after the 
first hoeing. One partslacked lime, one ashes and one of 
plaster well mixed and applied the same way as plaster on 
the hill. Since using the composition, IT have never been 
troubled with grub or cut worm, and the crows have not 
troubled me. 
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Root Pruning of Pear Trees—Vie June number of 
the Magazine of Horticulture, contains a very interesting 
paper on the subject of pruning the roots of Pear trees. 
The effect of which is to dwarf the tree and to cause ear- 
lier and more prolific bearing than under the customary 
culture. The writer, an English Horticulturist by the 
name of Rivers, states that the trees should be prepared 
by an annual root proning. for one, two or three years, 
in the nursery ; but if not so prepared, trees of the usual 
size may be planted, and suffered to remain two years 
undisturbed, unless the soil is rich and they make vigor- 
ous shoots the first season after planting ; operations may 
then commence the first season: thus, supposing a tree 
to be planted in November, or December, it may remain 


. untouched two vears from that period; and then ear/y in 


November, a circumferential trench, ten inches from the 
stem of the tree, and 18 inches deep, should be dug, and 
every root cut with a sharp spade, which should be in- 
troduced quite under the stem, at about 15 inches in depth, 
so ascompletely to intercept every perpendicular root. 
The following year, the third from planting, a trench may 
again be opened 14 inches from the stem, so as not to 
injure the fibrous roots of the preceding summer’s growth, 
and the spade again used to cutall the ciretimferential and 
perpendicular roots that are getting out of bonnds: the 
fourth year the operation to be repeated at 18 inches 
from the stem: this operation may be repeated in subse- 
quent years at the same distance from the stem : this will 
leave enough undisturbed earth round éach tree to sustain 
as much fruit as ought to grow, so the object is to obtain 
a small prolific tree. The tree is to receive annual ma- 
nurings with night soil, or any other powerful liquid or 
other manure, which may be laid around the tree in the 
fall and permitted to wash in. 

By pursuing this plan Mr. Rivers has bro’t the Autumn 
Burgamol, a very shy and backward tree, into prompt 
and prolific bearing. 

As the pear tree is tardy in coming into bearing, those 
who may desire to eat of the fruit of their own planting, 
at the earliest possible period, would dlo ‘walt to experi- 
ment upon Mr. Rivers’ plan, as they may, in that case, 
anticipate their heirs in its enjoyment. 

Fly-proof Wheat—A communication in the last Marl- 
borough Gazette, has recalled our attention to the subject 
of the German or Taliaferro Wheat, which, it will be 
recollected, has the reputation owing to the peculiar en- 
ergy of its roots, of being fly-proof, that is, of being able 
to resist the ravages of that insect. It will also be re- 
collected, that in all the publications relative to it, ex- 
emplion from the attacks of the fly never has been claim- 
ed for it, but simply the power to successfully resist, or 
overcome, the effects usually attendant upon such attacks. 
This power rested upon the opinion of Mr. Taliaferro, 
after five years experience in its growth, an experience 
tested by the growth of other varieties of wheat in juxta 
position with the German, the results of which were,— 
while the latter surmounted every attack of the insect, 
with comparatively little injury, the former suffered se- 
riously. We observe by the communication alluded to 
above, that, ina recent conversation between the writer 
and the Hon. Mr. Taliaferro, on the subject, the latter 
gentleman has re-affirmed his former statements. . 

Under such circumstances we feel an increased solici- 
tude to receive reports from such gentlemen as may have 
made trial of it, and while we shall be happy to hear 
from all who may have grown it the present season, we 
feel particularly anxious to hear how it has fared under 
the culture of the editor of the ‘Centreville Times, who, 
from his notice some weeks since, of the onslaught of the 
fly, seemed to entertain fears of its successiul resistance. 
Now as his was attacked in solid columns, should it have 
proved to have bid defiance to the foe, we think it will be 
but fair to infer, that although, in common with other va- 
rieties, it may be obnoxious to predatory visitations, still 
it may be presumed to possess the attributes of a charm- 
ed life, and to be entitled to all that has been claimed for 
It. 








Plastering Stubble Fields—A~ soon as you may have 
cut and secured your harvest, whether you sowed clover 
or not last spring on them, plaster your stubble fields. If 
they should be stocked with clover, the plaster will at- 
tract nutriment from the atmosphere and the rain, and, by 
retaining it for the nourishment of the plants, secure to 
them a vigorous-and continuous growth: if you did not 
sow clover seed, the plaster will occasion a fine growth 
of white clover, and thug afford a protecting cover to your 
land, that will tend to its improvementea cover which, 
should you keep the cattle off, will give youa ley to 
plough in this fall. If you desire to pasture your stub- 
ble fields, however, a bushel of plaster to the acre will in- 
crease their value for that purpose a hundred-per cent. 
Look at the subject in whatever light we may, the mind 
irresistibly comes to this conclusion—it is the interest of 
the farmer to plaster his stubble fields. 





Method of stopping the Bleeding of Vines—The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle gives the following plan. Take one- 
fourth of calcined oyster-shells, beaten-to fine powder in 
a mortar, and three-fourths of cheese to be worked well 
together, until they form a sort of paste. After pruning, 
press this mixture into the pores of the wood, either with 
the thumb, or any other means, and it will effectually 
stop the flow of the sap. Sometimes a repetition may be 
necessary. Though we have no experience, we have no 
doubt this will prove a valuable styptic. ; 





Superb variety of Celery—We observe by the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture that the Messrs. Hovey of Boston, 
have received a small supply of the seed of Seymour's su- 
perb solid white Celery, a uew variety, which has attract- 
ed so much attention, and been so highly esteemed in En- 
gland. The roots are represented as being perfectly solid, 
and weighing, under good cultivation, ten or fifteen pounds 
each. [We would be obliged if Messrs. Hovey would 
forward us a package.—Ed. Amer. Far.] 





Brick Maxinc.—A discovery has been made by Mr. 
R. Prosser, of Birmingham, which bids fair to be attended 
with important results to the interests of architecture. 
The novelty of Prosser’s process consists in the clay 
being dried, ground to powder, and submitted to pressure 
inmetallie moulds, until the particles cotiere together. As 
there is no water in combination with the clay, no drying 
process is necessary ; consequently the articles made by 


this method are ready to be fired or burned as soon as they | 


leave the machine. Owing to the great pressure required 
to cause particles of clay to cohere together, the articles 
made by this process have greater density than those made 
in the ordinary way ; they are also less porous, and not 
subject to decay in wet or frost. _ In addition to these ad- 
vantages, any architectural device may be impressed upon 
the clay, which, when burnt, will retain all the sharpness 
of the original, however elaborately finished. By this 
process bricks may be made in all weathers, ane) with 
greater economy than by any other plan known at present. 
The brick press is worked by hydraulie pumps, giving 
about three hundred tons pressure, thus producing the ad- 
hesion and cohesion. The machine delivers the brick 
(four at a time in the present machine) ready at that in- 
stant for the kiln, requiring no exposure to the atmos- 
phere todry. The whole operation, from the time of 
putting the powdered clay into the machine to the deliv- 
ery of the brick, occupies about half a minute. Machin- 
ery might readily be constructed to produce fifty bricks a 
minute.—A/heneum. ; 

[Messrs. Smith & Proud, of Baltimore, have an estab- 
lishment for making bricks which very far exceeds that 
of Birmingham, England. By pressure, of, we believe, a- 
bout 20 tons weight, the clay as it is taken from the bank, 
without the trouble either of drying or grinding, is eon- 
verted into bricks ready for the kiln. During a visit to 
their establishment recently, we accompanied the carts to 
the bank, saw them loaded. and in 5 minutes from the time 
that the clay was shoveled into the carts, we saw it con- 
verted into the brick form and placed in the kiln ready 
for burning. From the extreme degree of pressure to 
which the elay is subjected, the brieks are more compact 
and fully a pound heavier than these made in the usual 





way, and, as we learn, are perfeetly impervions to tlic ..- 
fects of the weather—Ed. American Farmer.] 





Amendment of Soils hy ‘draining—Many soils whicli, 
before being subjected to the operation, were considered 
stiff, tenacious, cold, livery clays, after having been effec- 
ually drained, have proved to be friable loams, not only 
easy to work, but warm and generous.in product. This 
fact should be to us not only an instructive lesson, but 
convince all, who may be enltivating wet clay lands, as to 
the propriety of ridding them of all superfluous water. 
Many of the losses sustained from the winter killing of 
wheat, we are sure arises from the superabundance of wa- 
ter in the soil, and we are equally sure, that the loss 
thereby arising to a single crop of wheat, does in many 
cases, amount to.as much as would defray the expense of 


draining. No ground can retain its plants in healthful 


‘vigor which is thus situated, hence all such lands should 


be drained. 





The Apportionment of Representalives—The appor- 
tionment bill has passed both houses of Congress—it 
makes the ratio of representation one representative for 
every 70,680, and each state whose fraction is over 30,- 
000, is entitled to an additional member; ander this. pro- 
vision, the following six states are benefitted, viz. Rhode 
Island, S. Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois. 
The district system is to be adopted in every state, and 
the number of members to which each state will be enti- 
tled under the new apportionment is as follows: 


Maine 7 South Carolina 7 
New Hampshire 4 Georgia /8 
Massachusetts Alabama 7 
Rhode Isiand 2 Mississippi 4 
Connecticut 4 Louisiana 4 
Vermont 4 Tennessee ~ 11 
New York 34° Kentucky 10 
New Jersey 5 Qhio 21 
Pennsylvania 24 Indiana 10 
Delaware 1 Illinois 7 
Maryland 6 Missouri — 5 
Virginia : 15 Arkansas 1 
North Carolina*> --- -9 Michigg——--~~---- 3 


A portion of the Exploring Expedition has arrived, and 
the National Intelligencer notices the reception of over 
one hundred species of live plants, and a great variety of 
roots, bulbs, seeds, &c. from different parts of the world. 
It is said that the total number collected by the Expedi- 
tion amounts.to over 10,000 specimens of. different spe- 
cies. ‘Those which have arrived at Washington are de- 
posited in Mr. Douglass’ green house, nearly opposite the 
building occupied by the Department of State. 





Foreign—The Britannia steamer has arrived. bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 30 June. ‘The Cotton market was 
firm, and a slight advance had taken place in the coarser 
qualities, in consequenee of an improvement in the man- 
ufacturing districts. An attempt had been made on the 
life of the Queen of England, whilst riding out with Prince 
Albert, by a young man who attempted to fire a’pistol Joad- 
ed with ball, which however missed fire. He was seized 
and was undergoing an examination. It was believed he 
was prompted to the act by the spirit of fanaticism now 
possessing the working classes in consequence of their dis- 
tressed condition. 





Strawberries—The Cincinnati Republican states that 
one cultivator of strawberries in the vieinity of that city, 
has sent to market during the present season, from two a- 
cres of ground, 400 bushels of this delightful fruit, which 


paid him $800. 


Corn Curnvatep-witnout Hittine.—Mr. ‘Editor : 
I last summer cultivated a piece of corn without: hilling, 
so often advised in your columns, and shall never hill any 
more. There is not only 2a great saving of labor, but 
the land is left in much better condition for the plough at 
harvest; grain, &c. more easily sown among it, and@also 
harvested with greater facility. It is sometimes prostrat- 





ed, but it recovers itself, and hilling is no preventative of 
Yours, respectfully, 
A Beciner. 


‘ 


this misfortune. 
N. E. Farmer. 
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From the Massachusetts Ploughinan. 
On Farrenine Swine. 

Sir :—In your paper of the 18th, you have a communi- 
cation on the cooking of meal! for hogs, &c. Now, sir, 
1 have no doubt that it is the best way of fattening swine, 
both as the most economical and also the quickest way ; 
for in the first place, swine love the taste of food that is 
boiled or scalded, much better, if we may judge by the 
way in which they take hold at their meals, than when 
they have the raw article given them, and it follows, as a 
matter of course, that they will fatten quicker: the cook- 
ing of food renders it more luscious, and it takes a less 
quantity than when used in araw state. Ihave seen 
some farmers give their hogs raw pumpkins, potatoes, 
and also apples, thinking to fatten them: the result has 
been, as far as | have observed, a great waste of all these 
articles and a very small profit. To be sare, a little 
while. before killing time comes, they have given them 
shelled corn to finish them off. Now I have do doubt if 
they had cooked two thirds, or mayhap a less quantity, 
they would have realized a much larger profit, and not 
heard so much squalling, for a hog is not content with 
raw apples, potatoes, or even a fine puinpkin thrown over 
in his muddy domain, without raising sundry screeches 
of disapprobation. J once fattened two hogs on cooked 
apples, that is to say, they were the chief of their living. 
The process was this: | filled a large boiler with apples, 
and put in water till it came even on the top. After the 
apples were sufficiently boiled, I stirred in cob meal till 
the water was soaked up; this physicked them, butin a 
short time, with the aid of a little salt, it did very well. 
My apples were generally the refuse of the barceling 
fruit, and of course worth but little. I kept them on this 
food from the middle of September till about the 25th 
of December, when we slaughtered them. They appear- 
ed all this time to thrive and fatten well ; and all thought 
who saw them after they were butchered, that they would 
weigh four hundred pounds, and I thought the same; but 
when they were weighed in Boston, where they were 
sold, they did not come to quite three hundred pounds. 
The pork was soft and flabby, and did not weigh like 
corn-fed pork. Now I use but few apples, and those in 
the early part of the fall, boiled up with potatoes and 
pumpkins ; about the first of October I feed them on boil- 
ed potatoes with Indian meal mixed in, sufficient to make 
athick mush ; and in November they have meal scalded, 
till the latter part of the month, or the first of December, 
when they are slaightered. | have found this, as I think, 
the best and most economical way of fattening my hogs, 
taking care that they always have a good bed of dry lit- 
ter, for this is better for them than muddy planks to lie 
upon. I} had two hogs slaughtered on the 30th of last 
month, which weighed, when dressed, eight hundred and 
thirty-nine pounds, and which were fattened as | have 
stated above. I have two of the Mackay breed, fattening 
in the same way, that areayear old in February, and 
which I suppose will weigh three hundred at the present 
time. I have used wheat shorts, for hogs, but did not 
find them to answer. An intelligent and enlightened 
farmer of this town, told me that he once made use of rye 
meal for his hogs with good success, this was when the 

ice of rye was much below that of corn: and now, 
sir, if you think these remarks are worthy of notice you 
may give them a corner in your good farmer’s paper. 

Yours, with respect, L. G 

Weston, Dec. 1841. 

Our Weston correspondent is a practical farmer, and 
we are pleased that he defends the good vld practice of 
letting have a variety of good things. If some of 

' these are cheap, so much the better, it must prove the 
» advantages of it. If it suits the stomach better, it must 
)| prove more nutritive than raw food. Pork raised and 
Ss ‘wholly on grain, seldom commands price enough 
to pay cost, and the refuse of the dairy is well adapted to 
promote the growth of hogs; but other cheap materials 
often be used to advantage; and by boiling, they may 
rendered more palatable —Ed. Ploughman. 


























SERVATION oF Grain.—A correspqndent of the 
Ps Cabinet, says, that “in alate visit to a branch of 
Yooper Family in New Jersey, he observed that the 
Pof different descriptions was stowed away in large 
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period, no matter how long, without 
worm, -vermin, damp or moldness. 
axduced by a funnel through the bung 
full, the cask is carefully closed, and 





bonnd casks, and in these the wheat, &c. was. 


made air tight, and kept... that state by occasional driving 
the hoops. The casks are laid on sleepers so high that 
a half bushel measure can be placed under them when it 
is necessary to draw the grain.” 

Itis evident this plan would only answer where the 
grain was thoroughly dried, as if damp when deposited, 
entire moldness, or even decomposition would ensue. In 
those parts of France, where grain is kept in vaults pre- 
pared in the earth, or in the limestone rocks, the grain is 
fully dried, then the vaults are filled, and afterwards 
hermetrically closed. T'he suggestion that this method 
of packing in good casks, where grain is to be transport- 
ed by sea, and afterwards used for seed, would be prefer- 
able to packing in bags, we think just, provided the grain 
was ina fit state at the time of deposit in the casks, and 
was aired a3 soon as possible after its arrival at its desti- 
nation. Every farmer is aware that but a slight degree 
of heating is fatal to the germinating qualities of grain, 
and must be sedulously guarded against, when grain for 
seed is to be transported to any distance, in a confined 
or damp situation. Many of the specimens of wheat im- 
ported into this country from Europe, have either wholly 
or partially failed from the want of attention to this mat- 
ter.— Cultivator. 

Tue Peacu Tree.—l think the lovers of peaches, and 
especially those who are desirous of raising the peach 
tree, and who are deterred from doing so by the difficulty 
of preventing its destruction by the peach worm, will be 
gratified to learn that the very best way of effecting that 
object, (the prevention of the peach worm,) is to make a 
pile of stones around each tree, and in close contact with 
it, to the height of about 12 or 15 inches. This, if done 
and continued, before the trees have become diseased by 
the attack of the worm, will effectually prevent their de- 
cay from that cause ever afterwards. Let the sceptic try 
it. ANON. 

The Plains, Va., Feb. 1842. [ Cultivator. 








Asues on Corton—CutTinG orr Spavin.—We make 
the following extract from a letter received from S. W. 
Cole, Esq. of Wadesboro, North Carolina. 

“This Co. (Auson,) is a fine farming section, and is the 
only county in the state well adapted tothe raising of 
cotton. Here we raise alarge quantity for this section of 
the union, and our planters are devoting more care to the 
improvement of their plantations. ‘The best manure we 
have for cotton is ashes. My mode of putting it on is 
this: ] run aseutter furrow, then from a basket or box 
scatter about 35 bushels per acre in the furrow thus open- 
ed, and then with a dagon make the cotton ridge. I tried 
ashes and cotton seed asa manure last year, in the same 
field, and used the same quantity of each. The ashes 
made far the best cotton; it took an early start, looked 
green and fresh, whilst that planted on the ground ma- 
nured with cotton seed, looked yellow a long time, and 
never recovered the check itreceived at first coming up. 

Did you ever know the spavin cut from a horse? If 
not, I can inform you that a few years since one of my 
carriage horses was badly spavined, so. much so as to be 
almost useless. J had him thrown, then cutthe skin im- 
mediately over the spavined bone in the shape of a A then 
peeled it down until the bone was exposed. I then took a 
chisel and with a blow or two from a mallet J soon cut 
off the bone. The horse soon recovered; it has now 
been four yeats since, and not the least return of the 
disease.” — Cullivaior. 





Poratoz Prantine.—The time for the preparation of 
this grand crop is fast approaching. The land designed 
lor it, should be covered thickly with long dung, and be 
turned deep, with a plough that lays its furrow perfectly 
flat, early in the autumn, care being taken to carry the 
furrows so that they may take off the winter rain, not 
permitting it tolie and chill the land. In the spring, the 
land is tobe run back and carefully worked, when the 
manure will be found perfectly decomposed, and in a fit 
state to be thoroughly incorporated with the soil by 
means of the harrows, &c. The sets are then to be 
planted in drills twenty-two inches apart, and the sets 
themselves ten inches from each other; these are to be 
kept clean by flat hoeing, but by no means to be earthed 
up, that operation causing the formation of new shoots and 
the production. of small tubers, delaying the ripening of 
the crop, deducting from the quantity, and deteriorating 
the quality to a great and ruinous extent. When the 


dressing. By these means, the writer has grown 750-bush. 
per acre, while Gen. Barnum of Vermont is said to have 
grown from 1500 to 1800. bushels per acre, giving it as 
his opinion that in a good soil and with this mode of 
management, from 800 to 1000 bushels per acre might be 
safely calculated upon. The largest crops grown. in 
Scotland are on land manure, with long dung in the aus 
tumn and turned down, top-dressing the plants in the 
spring with compost manure. The largest crop of beets 
grown the present year, has been raised from precisely 
the same means; the top’ dressing having operated in a 
remarkable manner in preventing the growth of weeds 
and protecting the crop from the effects of drought. 
Farmer’s Cabinet. E. T. 





Recires ror Rincworms anp Terrers.—It may be 
a little strange, but it is nevertheless true, that what will 
cure Ringwormsand Tetters in one person will often be 
of no beneficial effect to others, and therefore, the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of several remedies is apparent. 

1. An eminent physician of Kentucky, after trying 
many of the nostrums of England and France to get rid of 


relieved, when an old lady in the neighborhood, hearing 
of his situation, advised him to try the application of the 
juice from narrow dock root, and apple vinegar, which 
proved a sovereign remedy in a few weeks. ‘The above 
we have never known to fail curing ringworms, if judici- 
ously applied every day for several weeks. 

2. The compound extract of Sarsaparilla is said, upon 
the best authority, to be an effectual remedy for Tetters. 
If the roots are dried, powdered, mixed with an equal 
quantity of loaf sugar, and taken in this state, the effect 
will be as salutary as from the extract. 

3. A saturated tincture of fresh blood root rubbed on 
frequently fora few days, is very good for ringworms or 
tetters. ° 





Oxrorp Sausaces.—The following recipe for mak- 
ing the celebrated Oxford Sausages, so much desiderated 
by the lovers of good eating in England, is from a late 
English publication : 

Jagredients :—One pound and a half of pig meat cut 
from the griskins without any skin, and a half a pound of 
veal. One pound and a half of beef suet, the yolks and 
whites of five eggs. A dessert spoonful of sifted sage, 
after being well dried. Pepper and salt to taste,* 

How to make the above into Sausages :—Chop the meat 
into sthalPpteces and then pound it together in a marble 
mortar till it is short and tender. 

Chop the suet very fine, and when the eggs are well 
beaten together, after the white specks are taken out, pour 
the liquid over the pounded meat and chopped suet, well 
kneading it together with a clean hand, throwing in the 
sified sage, and pepper and salt from a coarsish pepper 
box during the operation, so as to let them impregnate 
the whole mass without being predominant in any part 
of it. 

Press the whole when well mixed together into a wide 
mouthed jar, and keep it from the air in a cold place. 

Roll the sausages on a flour board and use very little 
grease in frying them, as they will be almost fat enough 
to fry themselves with the aid of a frying pan. 





*A like quantity of thyme and summer savory would greatly im- 
prove the t.ste of sausages. 





Cultivation of Rhubarb.—Rhubarb requires soil as rich 
as that for asparagus, prepared in the following way :— 
In an open sitvation, make a trench three or four feet wide, 
and two feet deep if the good soil will admitof it. Then 
place at the bottom of the trench about six inches ofgood 
rotted dung: fill up the trench with the soil which had 
been previously taken out, or, if the soil is not rich, mix 
with it a Jittle rotted dung, before filling up the trench : it 
will then form a bed, some inches higher than the common 
level of the ground. Early in the season (as late as June 
will do,) srocure pieces of the old roots, with only a sin- 
gle crown on each, and plant them in the centre of the bed, 
at intervals of five or six feet, aud cover the crown about 
two inches deep ; when planted, throw a little strawy dung 
over each plant, to protect it from the severity of the weath- 
er. Nothing farther is requsite, except to keep the plants 
free from weeds, for some years. None of the leaves 
should be used the first year; aud when they are afier- 





planis make their appearance in the spring, strew well- 








rotted compost on the rows, and Jet it remain as a top 


wards gathered, they should always be pulled off, and not 
cut, as is sometimes done. y 


tetter in the head, returned home despairing of ever being~ 
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Tue Sucars or Lovistana.— Domestic Protection.— 

A memorial addressed to Congress by numerous Planters 
and Sugat Manufacturers of Louisiana states Some impor- 
tant facts relative to that branch of domestic industry. 
The Planters declare thatin conseqnence of the withdrawal 
of protection under the Compromise Act of 1833, their bu- 
siness has been brought to the verge of ruin, and that its 
utterlestruction must take place, unless the protecting aid 
of the government is extended. 
“ke capital employed in the production and manufac- 
ture of Sugar in Louisiana is estimated at fifty-two millions 
of dollars. In 1828 the number cfsugar estates amount- 
ed to 308. From that time until 1833 the number increas- 
ed to 691—of which number 383 were not brought fully 
jnto operation until after the passage of the Compromise 
Act. Since that period one hundred and fifty six estates 
have been compelled to abandon their sugar works, and 
the entire interest is threatened with annihilation, 

The sugar crop of Louisiana, last year, is estimated 
at 80,000 hhds. or about $0,000,000 of pounds, and four 
millions of gallons of molasses, which at three cents for 
sugar and twelve cents for molasses would yield ‘an ag- 
gregate of $2.S0,000. It is further estimated that the 
planters expended during the year for repairs, castings, 
clothing, implements of husbandry and articles of sub- 
sistence, the productions of the Eastern and Western 
States, about $2.000,000—thus leaving only $88,000 as 
the amount of profits upon a capital of $52,000,000. 

The amount of Sugars imported into the United States, 
in 1840, as shown by official tables, was 121,000,000 Ibs. 
valued at about $5,600,000. The great bulk of these im- 
portations was from six countries, viz: the Danish West 
India Islands, Dutch East Indies, Phillipine Islands, Cuba, 
and other Spanish Islands, and the Brazils.. The -other 
importations from these countries added to the article of 
sugar reach in value to the sum of $18,477,412; while 
the exportations from the United States to the same coun- 
tries amounted in value to no more than $9,390,027. Of 
the impprtations into this country, as above named, nearly 
one half were free of duty, while upon our commodities 
exported heavy duties were for the most part imposed. 

The memorial goes on to say that by effectually guard- 
ing American Sugars against debasement by foreign labor, 
Congress will not only protect that branch of industry, 
but also Cotton, Rice, and all other agricultural products 
that can be raised in the Southern States—for the simple 
reason that should the want of protection, campel the 
Sugar Planters to abandon the culture of shdidattigns sone, 
the forty thousand hands now employed by them would 
carry depreciation in Cotton, Rice or any other agricul- 
tural product to which they would of necessity be applied, 
by excess of production, whilst the Union, at the same 
time would be again placing itself in the entire depend- 
ence on foreign countries, for a necessary of life already 
requiring $13 a 14,000,000 per annum—tha® efficient 
protection, on the contrary, so that 5 cents at least might 
be depended upon for raw sugars, would soon enable the 
planters of Louisiana to increase tlhe culture of the cane to 
the full annual demand of the country—say about 250,- 
000,000, Ibs. which would require 60,000 hands more at 
least, who being supplied by the cotton growers would 
reduce the excess of production in the latter staple, and 
advance its value to at leastits cost of production. This 
would also have the effect of creating a gradual “lemand 
for at least 560 engines and mills from our foundries 
throughout the Union, representing a sum of at least three 
millions—and kettles—implements of . husbanday—cop- 
per works, mules, horses, &c. to a much larger amount. 
And all this home labor would require as many sea and 
inland vessels, and give employment to as many men 
and boys, for distribution among the consumers of the 
Union as if performed by foreign countries; and would 
in no wise diminish our exports to the West Indies. 

The memorial thus concludes : 

And the undersigned in conelusion, beg respectfully to 
State their conviction, that in the present prostrated con- 
dition of the sugar interest; nothing short of 3 cents duty 
on raw sugars and other qualities in proportion, can 
avert the calamity about visiting every sugar planter of 
Louisiana, and to add that even setting aside all other con- 
siderations, the sugar interest having grown under the’ 
revenue tariff of 1816, and under that tariff millions and 
millions of dollars having been permanently invested in 
works which cannot be destroyed without the most ruin- 
ous consequences to the parties who have embarked their 
fortunes in them, it is but sheer justice to them, that the 
same duty of 1816 should be continued so long asa 


revenue is required to carry on the government, and it is 
derived from the same source.—.2merican. 





; BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cattle.—The supply of Beef cattle at the drove yards this 
morning reached about 220 head, of which 175 were taken |, 
by the butchers at prices varying from $5 to $6 per 100 lbs. 
as in quality. The balance remain in the market unsold. 

Flour.—There is not much animation in the market for}; 
Howard street Flour, and the price is without’ change. 
Holders are generally asking $5,56a$5.62 for good standard 
brands, and we note lin:ited transactions at 
to-day—principally however at $5,564. 
$5,500. 

About 3000 bbls. City Mills Flour were sold on Saturday 


spirit. 
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cis, Sugar—A good-inquiry, but transactions light, at ea. 
ets. for extreme qualities, Molases—16al7 cis. dull. 
—Sales of superfine at 4,75a$5. 
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Liverpool, Friday, May 27.—There was a_ brisk demavd 


for Cotton in the early part of the week—but during the last 


wo days, buyers have not purchased with quite so much 
A larger business has been done this week, than in 
present year, the total sales amounting 
0 42.320 bags. of 

The Cotton market bas not been over abundantly supplied, 


A and yet buyers have had no difficulty in making purchases 
hath these prices | a: an advance of 1-8d per Ib. on last week’s prices, which ad- 
The store price is| vance, however, is confined to the common and middling 
qualities of American descriptions. 
Sea Island, and Stained were offered by public sale, but 


To-day 2,050 bales of 


last at $5,624 cash, which very nearly cleared the market. only 220 of the former, and 150 of the latter were disposed 


The little now in store is held at $5.75. of, and barely at previous rates. 
amounts to 49,134 bags. 


Sales of Susquehanna Flour on Saturday, to the extent of 
about 1,000 bbls. at $5,624 for cash—stock now extremely 
light. * 

Grain.—Two or three parcels of prime Pennsylvania red 
Wheat were sold on Saturday at $1.24. No Md. Wheats 
at market. Sales of Md. Corn at 55a 56 cents for yellow, 
and 54a55 cents white. A sale ofa lot of Pennsylvania at 
- cts. No transactions in Rye. Sales of Md. Oats at 52a 
84 cents, 

Provisions.— We note sales of Prime Fork on Saturday to 
the extent of about 2U0 barrels at $5,50. In other descrip- 
tions of barrel meats there is nothing doing, and we quote as 
before, viz. Mess Pork ay $7a$7.50; No. | at ¢6a¢6.50; Balti- 
more Packed Mess Beef at $9,50; No. 1 at $6,50ag7-; and 
Prime at $4,50. There has been some improvement in the 
demand for Bacon within a day or two, and prices have ad- 
vanced a shade. We note sales of prime Western assorted 
at 44 cents. Holders now ask 44a44 for this description. 
We quote the range for assorted at 4a44 cents; Hams at 5a74 
cents; Sides at 4 cents and Shoulders at 34 cents. Sales of 
new Sides have been made to-day at 4 cents and also of old 
at 34 cents, Within the last ten days the sales of Western 
Bacon have amounted to upwards of 300,000 Ibs. and there 
is now but little in first hands. Lard has further improved 
and we note saiesof No. 1 Western in kegs at 62 cents, at 
which prices holders are very firm, with the stock much re- 
duced by recent sales. 

Hogs.—The market has been well supplied with Live 
Hogs during the week, but the sales have not been large. 
We quote this morning at $4 per 100 lbs. and dull, with a 
good supply. 

Cotton— The demand is limited and transactions very light. 
We note a sale of one or two small lots of Florida at 8a9 cts. 

er Ib. 

: Plaster.—A sale of a cargo this week at $2,50 per ton. - 

Tobacco —The receipts continue very large, the inspec- 
tions of the week amounting to 1934 hhds of all descriptions. 
Maryland Tobacco has been in very active demand during the 
week, and the transactions have. been large. Purchasers, 
however, in most instances, refused to give as much as be- 
fore, and a slight decline, particularly in the common and in- 
ferior sorts, has been submitted to. 
the range of the sales, viz. inferior and common Maryland at 
$2.50a¢3.50; middling to good $4a$6; good $6,50a$8; and fine 
$8al2. Large quantities of Tobacco have been sent on ship 
board within the last few weeks for export to Europe. The 
better qualities of Ohio have found ready sales this week, but 
the inferior and common sortsare neglected—-indeed these des- 
criptions are almost unsaleable-—Tobacco of good colour, 
ranging $5a$7, is most in favor. We quote common to mid- 
dling $3,50a$4,50; good $5a$6; fine red and wrappery $6.50 
a$10; fine yellow $7,50a$!0; and extra wrappery $11ag13. 
The inspections of the week comprise 1377 hhds. Maryland; 
535 hhds. Ohio; 7 hhds. Kentucky; 1 hhd. Pennsylvania; 12 
hhds. Indiana; and 2 hhds. N. Carolina—total 1934 hhds. 

Philadelphia, June 18.—Flour and Meal—Small sales of 
Penn’a. Flour on the Delaware at $5,590, and 2000 bbls. ar 
$5.624 per bbl. for fair to good brands, on Market and Broad 
streets sales at $5.50 for Eastern Penn’a. and Western Flour. 
Grain—To-day, Wheat is wanted at 91,22a1,23 per bus. for 
Penn’a. and $1,17a1,21 for Southern.» Rye—Sales of Pa. at 
70a71 cts, Corn—Prices have advanced and the supplies have 
fallen off. Sales of round yellow at 57a58 ets and one lot at 
60, Southern flat yellow at 55256, and white at 52a54 ets.— 
Oats— Demand limited, with sales at 37a374 cts. Beef Cat- 
tle are in fair request, and all but 20 head were taken (ioclu- 
ding 200 for New York,) at ¢5a6,50 per 100 Ibs. 

New York, June 18.—Flour is steady in price, but there 
|ave been few sales, 200 bbls. good brand of Ohio, in round 
hoops, sold at $5,90, lots of New Orleans Corn at 54055 ets. 
weight, a good deal unsold. \Good Wheat is held at 128 cts. 
and 125 cts is bid. The sales of Cotton are 1100 bales (one 
lot of 800) chiefly for export. prices steady. tit 

New Orleans, June 11.—Trade continues, very depressed 
and the value of the currency hourly depreciating. The mis- 
understanding among the banks has also a disastroys effect 
on trade. Cotton—No change in price. ‘The sales‘for the 
last three days are 4260 bales at 44al2 cts. Tiobacco—The 


sales are only 300 hhds. for Europe. Fine Tobaccos are | tious! 








scarce and wanted. We quote fair lots at 24a24 and 44a52 


Our quotations embrace | *Y 


The imports of the week 


The import during the month of May. was 240,000 bales, 


in 1841 159,000 bales. The total sales of the month were 


129,000 American and 1800 Surat on speculation, and. 5000 
American, 600 Surat and 600 Brazil, for exportation. 
Havre.—A circular from Havre of the 24th ultimo says : 


—Cotton fully maintained previous rates, and as our fresh 
supplies contain a good proportion of middling qualities, the 
choice will be less limited, and contribute much towards the 


increase of business. 
Liverpool, Friday, June 3.—There has been a lively de- 
mand fur Cotton throughout the week, and a pretty large 


‘business has been done, the sales amounting to 34,450 bags. 
The market has been abundantly supplied, but holders have 
shewn no disposition to give way io price, but on the con- 


trary, have contended for extreme rates, which have general- 
ly been obtained without difficulty. 

There were forwarded into the country last month unsold 
3000 American, 200 Brazil, and 250 Surat. 

Speculators have bought largely, their purchases consist- 
ing of 6.500 bales of American, and to exporters there have 
been sold 850 Am., 150 Brazil, 140 Surat. The trade has 
taken considerably more than their usual weekly consump- 
tion, owing to the improvement inthe Yarn and Goods - 
market, which was last Tuesday at Manchester rather better 
than on the previous week, ‘ 

To-day’s sales amount.to about 5,500 bags, which have 
been taken chiefly by the trade, at steady rates. - 





MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subscriber respectfully informs his customers, arid the pab- 
lic generally, that he has.on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a supply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU: 
RAL FURNACES, for ooking vege’ grain for stock-of 
altkinds. ‘They vary in size from HALF a I to FOUR bar- 
rels, and are better adapied to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has bad 
one in use for some time, ina letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 


8 . 
‘‘The one I purchased Jast fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then exprese- 
ed; but on the contrary, t am more confirmed, and do not-hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the até mprovements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpase intended, which | have 
ever used, or Which hasfallen under my observation.” 

‘Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, conlaining the improvements, which consistin casting “points 
of attachment” or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, “sa 
that with a crane or level” it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents etwptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye ie 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down the flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may beset upin any — 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
eafe.. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calcuiat- 
ed to ecunomise fuel. 

The following are the prices for one of the capacity ofa half 
barrel ; 12,50 


, 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One anda half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do . 38,00 
d d Four do 48,00 


o ti) , do 
A. WILLIAMS, . Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
de 15 tf 





LIME—LIME. 
The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 


Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot 
timore, and ppon as good terms as can be had at any other establish’ 
ment in the State. . 


Eutaw street .Bal- 


_ He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 


use of the article, and would bé pleased to communicate any in- 

formation either verbally or by letter. 

immediately px the water, vessels ean be loaded very expedi- 
J; ; earn ice. 


The Kilns being situated 


. Wood received in payment at 


ap. 223m E.J. COOPER. — 








‘ _ ») NOPICE—There are several machinists infringi 
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AMERIGAN FARMER. 








[No. 5. 








; BERKSHIRE SOWS, &c. 

For salo, eeveral fine young SOWS, of thorough bred Berkshire 
breed, from stock equal toany inthe United States. They are 
about 7 months old, and have just been put toa very fine bar of 
same breed; they will be sold « great bargain, (g12 each) if imme- 
diately taken—Also a BOAR, same breed, age and price. 

Also, a Bakewell Ram and Ewe, fall bred, price $20 for the first 
and $15 for the latter —one year old this spring. 

Also an imported Chiria Sow, now in pig by a common boar; 

$-0; she is a handsome animal of the breed. 

‘I'wo Devon Heifers, 2 years old this spring, price $50 cach; two 
do. and a Bull I year old, each $10, anda bull 3 years old, $50; 
and other animals of the same breed. —sje. 22 8S. SANDS. 


TY, WOOL! WOOL! WCOL! 
The subscribers respectfully inform Farmers and others that they 

are prepared to manufacture wool into any kind of woollen goods 

required, in the best manner and at short notice. 

Full’d Kersey from 12 to 16 oz. clean wool per yd. $3 1-3c. per yd. 

Coarse Cloth, all wool, 14 lb c'ean wool baa 37 1-2 * 

All other goods at prices in proportion. 

Customers at a distince can send their wool to their agent in 
Baltimore, and inform us'by letter where the wool can be found and 
the kind and quantity of goods wanted. 

OWINGS & MITCHELL, 
Owingsville, Howard Dist. A. A. Co. Md. 
&¥Wool received ia payment of work. Jane 22 31f 


THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
+ continueto build his Cera and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with onc or two horse powers can do 

work than any ether machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power, having made a new set of patterns, and 
put-such improvements as suggested themselves for the benefit of 
the machine ; the price is new $40, which includes an extra set of 
grinders. 

He isal:o prepared to build Stationary Horse Powers of the ve- 

best and simp'est construction, in every respect best suited for 

farmers; in place of using cast. iron wheels, he uses leather belts. 
which the farmer can keep in repair himse'f. It is now well tested 
that belts are as well adapted to driving machinery as ‘cast iron 
whee's. One of the grand features of this horse power is, there is 
one third less of its own power expended in driving its own ma- 
chinery, consequently there is one-third more power left for the dri- 
ving of any other kind of machinery. 

He is also prepared to make or repair all kinds of Agricultaral 
or other machinery at the shortest notice. 

Having got the blacksinith shop in complete order, he ls prepar- 
ed to do horse-shoeing in the neaiest and strongest manner; like- 
wise Smith-work in general, all of which he warrants to be good. 


-Sasere for any. above maciines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the ac ofthe 


merican Fatmer, or with the subscriber. 
ww. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md. 
_ HARVEST TOOLS, ‘TFHRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERG;. 

Graw Crapies, made with Horse Powers, 2 sizes, for 2 
wood and iron braces,and finish- | or 4 horses, made very durable 
ed in superior style. and on the most simple principles 

Graw ano Grass Scrrues, TurtsHine Macuines, two 
warranted best quality. most approved sorts. 

Hawp ano Horse Rages,se- | Wreart Fans,combining Rice's 
veral of the most approved sorts | and Myors’ improvements, con- 

Stexues, Wuerstones, &c. | struction very simple, and per- 

Grass Scrrues, with hang- | formance rapid and perfect. 
ings complete. Puovens, 25 sorts, including 

Cotrivators, for Corn and | all the preferred sorts. 

Tobacco, made to expand and Vecetasts Curters 
stationa: Marrs, Crustters 

Corn Hanrows of all sorts Daitt Macuwes 

Kwowres’ Patent Grain and Cylindrical Straw Cutters 
Grass Cutting Machine, which Churns, Corn Shellers 
is the best machine of | Garden and Field Seeds, a ge- 
the kind in this country. neral assortment 














Faamne axp Garven Toots. 
. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
mh 18 46 Laight stieey. 
“MURRAY'S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscribers, inventors and patentees of this mast excellent 
machine, offer for sale the right to manufacture for any state or 
county in the U, States. That tis machive will be adopted, and 
become in general use in the corn-growing distriets »f our country 
there can be no doubt, as it is satisfactorily ascertained that more 
* ‘than one-third of the value of the produce is lost by the wa-te of the 
cob, which being crushed and ground with the grain, is more valu- 

ablefor stock than corn fed by itsclf, and we guarantee that our 
Crusher will do more and better work with the same power than 
asly other machine of the kind now in use, and invite all manufac- 


ir trial. ; 
megs tar appointed Mr. SAMUEL SANDS » Agent 
y rights, who will give every necessary information 
ae - Allletters must be post paid. 

upon our pa- 
CORN and COB CRUSHERS—we therefore forbid all per- 
from making, vending or using Corn Crushers having a tube 
holding the ears of corn while they are broken. ex- 

such as have rights. JAS. & WM. MURRAY, 








to thore desirous of purchasing. 


Baltimore, Md. 


P & MEARS’ $100 PREMIUM PLOUGH. 
poe office of the American Farmer, two sizes of the 


ele! plough, to which was awarded the prize of $100 
iE eee ais Farmers and others are invited to call 


a) 
} 


m 30 SAML. SANDS. 


ploughs, by 





| REAPING MACHINES, CORN AND.COB CRUSHERS, 
CORN SHELLEKRS, &c. WARRANTED. 

The Reaping Machine stands alne, increasing in reputation from 
year to year, saving its first cost in one large crop in the waste 
alone, while the attempts of others, to construct machines fora 
similar purpose, are well known to be total failures. ‘Those who 
wish to procure Machines fur the ensuing harvest, are requested to 
make early application to the subscriber, who has greatly improved 
thern since last year. Curnand Cob Crushers, warranted sup2rior 
to all others, also, Corn Shellers and Huskers constantly on hand 
at reduced priecs. fe 23 OBED HUSSEY. 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERNS&MACHINE MAKING 
By the subscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest, notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 351040 





Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, tSt075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 smail Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale fur the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good inventiou. 

§F~Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a 
gents: Thos. Denny, Secdsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing- 
ten, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office; or the 
sudscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 

may 28 ly 











DURHAMS. 
A gentleman who is overstocked, and without pasturage, will 
sell on terms that cinnot fail to please, several very superior year- 
ling Heifers, and a this spring’s bull calf; they are out of celebrated 


milking stuck, and from imported animals. S. SANDS. 
may 25 3t 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, tocxatnine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Pans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 3 
Castings for all kindsofploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
cornet of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


THE LIME KILNS. 

The subscriber, in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultura) purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. will meet promptattention. . 

de 7 6u:* WM: M. DOWNING. 


DAVENPORT’S PATENT HORSE POWER, 
THRASHING AND WINNOWING MACHINE. 

The subscriber would respectfully inform farmers and others in- 
terested in Agricultural pursuits, that he has purchased the sole 
right for the use, manufacture, and vending the said machines for 
the States of Maryland and Virginia. The thrasher ahd cleaner 
are so constreeted that it requires no more time or labor in pre- 
paring the Grain for market, than ordinary machines do in thrash- 
ing only, and but little if any more than it would to cart and stack 
the same, 250 bushels of wheat or 400 bushels of oats may be done 
per dey, with much ease. Those machines are portable and may 
be easily transported by one pair of horses, and to be used in the 
field or barn. 

They may truly be said to be Labour saving Machines, four hors- 
es being abundantly able to do the work by the week or month 
with much ease. It is confidently believed they are vastly supe- 
rior in their model to ahy other now in use. 

Certificates from hundreds of the most extensive and respecta- 
ble farmers in Pennsylvania and Maryland can be obtained, testi- 
fying to their.superior excellence, not only to the manner of thrash- 
ing and cleaning the Grain, but also for their adaption for service, 
being very simple in thei¢ construction, and not liable to break uf 
get out of order. 

it is however, quite unnecessary tosay much in regard to their 
utility, further, than to cal! public attention to them, as it is pre- 
sumed every farmer will want to satisfy himself by seeing them in 
their operations. 

The subscriber intends shortly to’: commence the manufacture of 
them and will send them to different parts of the State to be put 
in operation when those interested nay have an opportuni'y ofjudg- 
ing for themselves. J, CROSBY, Proprietor, 

41 South Charles street, Baltimore. 

N. B. Apy person wishing to purchase the right of counties for 
said machine or machines wil! please apply as above. 

Oc 27 


> FOR SALE, AN AYRSHIRE BULE, 
- About 12 months old, deliverable in Baltimore at $75; he is out 








2m 








them. Orders received for them, as also for the Wi-' tg 


of imported animals, and his dam a very superior ry. App!y 


jes NDS 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manofactured and for sale by A. G. & N. U. MOTT 
South east coruer of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltunore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSI CION CAPT 
Pi.OUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot excellence 
at the Guvanstuwn meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
i3 86 constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dulH—it is made of composition metal, warranted Lo stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at tne small expense of 25 or 50 cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as jong asa halt dozen of the Ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most ecunomical plough in use—We are 
told .y num-ers of the most minent farmers in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 4 year in each piough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his.own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price of a l-horse Plough $3 ; fur 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Kilicutt’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave scarcely a grain vn the cob nor break a cub, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the purpose in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
of teeth 1. 

HARROWS of 3 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, 34. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &e. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 if 





HARVEST TOOLS. 

IN STORE—Waldron & Griffin Grass SCYTHES, and superior 
Scythe Sneaths; 2 & 3 prong'd tine Hay Forks; Boye do.; superior 
Pennsylvania made wooden Hay Forks; New England made Hay > 
Rakes, treble bowed; superior made grain Cradles, with Waldron 
blades, the fingers adjusted by screws, several superior Horse Pow- 
ers and Thrashing \.achines, the Jatter of various make, prices from 
$25 to $100 independent of the power; a few Wheat Fans (small 
size,) al o one very large size horizontal wheat Fan, a prime arti- 
cle; Corn Shellers, made with upright and stopping stands, both 
made in the very best manner; 124 Corn Cultivators, the hoes are 
of wrought irun and well steeled; also, Tobacco Cultivators; a great 
variety of Cultivating Ploughs with wrought and cast shares— 
Likewise an extensive assortment of plough Castings at wholesale 
and retail. ‘The stock of cylindrical Straw Cutters on.hand is large, 
embracing all sizes of both iron and wood frames. The usual stock 
of other inspjements is large und too pumerousto mention. All 
repairs done at sliort notice. J. 8. EASTMAN, 

may 18 36. West Pratt st 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. ‘ 

A few pair of uncommonly fine BERKSHIRE PIGS, just two 
months old, the offspring «1 the best selected stock from the cele- 
brated piggery of ir. C. N. Bement, near Albany, N.Y. for sale 
at $15 per pair. Judges who have seen them, pronounce them tu 
be as fine @ they ever saw. D.S. CARR. 

Also, some choice pure blooded Durham Cattle; a remarkably 
fine full blooded Ayrshire Cow; a half Darbamand Ayrshire Bull 
Calf, 9 months old, and a beautiful half Durham and Devonshire 
two years old bull. These cattle, it is believed, are not surpassed 
by any in the State, and will be sold on reasonable terms. 

je 15 7t D. Ss. Cc. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit 
ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeder- 
(for particulars of which, see their advertisement in No 34 or 37, 
Vol. 2-of this paper.) Price at their piggery $15 per pair; cooped 
and delivered in, or shipoed at the port of Baltimore, $16 per pair. 

All orders post paid will meet with 4) attention—address, 


T. & E. GORSUCH. 
Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—DEVON CATTLE. 

For sale by JOTIN P. E. STANLEY, 
Or apply at No. 50S. Calvert St. Baltiwore. 
The subscriber has for sale some very superior Berkshire Pigs of 
this spring's litters, from stock selected from the piggeries of Mr. 
Lossing and Mr. Gement, of Albany, which he will dispose of ut 
reduced prices to suit the times, say $15 per pair, deliverable in 
Baltimore—aiso some young Sows of same stock, now in pig. Ap- 


ply as above. je 15 
FOR SALE, 

At the subsoriber’s residence, 5 miles from Wilmington, on the 
Kennet turnpike, a fine JENNY, oot by a splendid Maltese jack 
owned by Lloyd Rodgers, esq. baltimore—This jenny being sold 
for want of use shal! he disposed of on rea-onable terms. 

jeS 3 ANT’Y BIDERMANN. 


TO FARMERS. ‘ 

The subscriber has for sale at his Pjas'er and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GRUUND BUNES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any ofjthe above articles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage ——- 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 




















